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THE PEACE CORPS: VISTAS 


SARGENT SHRIVER 


Sargent Shriver is Director of the Peace Corps. 


In spite of the pessimism of some of their elders, 
many young American men and women are asking — 
as the President has enjoined all of us to ask—what 
they can do for their country. The Peace Corps is the 
first practical answer to their question. 

Many of our volunteers, in explaining their mo- 
tives for joining the Peace Corps, have replied in 
effect: “This is the first time we have been given an 
opportunity to do something for our country and for 
peace.” In tracing the direction of U.S. foreign policy 
since the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, 
President Kennedy was asking the American people 
to continue their exertions in “a long twilight struggle 
against the common enemies of man: tyranny, pov- 
erty, disease, and war itself.” The Peace Corps has 
been conceived as a key instrument in that struggle. 

The Peace Corps was described by the President 
as “a pool of trained American men and women sent 
overseas by the United States government or through 
private organizations and institutions to help foreign 
countries meet their urgent needs for skilled man- 
power...men and women with skill to teach the 
young and assist in the operation of development 
projects—men and women with the capacity to 
understand the demands of swiftly evolving econo- 
mies, and with the dedication to put that capacity 
to work in the villages, the mountains, the towns and 
the factories of dozens of struggling nations.” 

Several busy months have passed since the Peace 
Corps was first established on a pilot basis by Execu- 
tive Order. An enabling Act and an Appropriation 
Law, making the Peace Corps a permanent agency 
of government and providing funds for its first year’s 
operations, have been approved by Congress. 

More than 400 men and women are now overseas 
in eight countries as Peace Corps volunteers. A like 
number are currently in training in various American 
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universities, preparing to take up their duties abroad. 
Although it is too soon to make an evaluation of their 
effectiveness, we do know that they have been well 
received by the peoples of their host countries and 
that they are needed. It might well be asked: “What 
have we learned in this initial period of organization, 
selection, training and getting on the job?” 

First, we know much more now about the need 
for a Peace Corps. This need is for trained manpower 
in a wide variety of fields including surveving, 
geology, civil engineering, agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, community development, medicine, nursing, 
home economics, sanitation, health technology, 
social work, forestry and most important currently — 
teaching. In every country visited on my trip last 
spring, the need for teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and even in college was given high 
priority by leaders of host governments. 

Secondly, facts and figures indicate that Peace 
Corps volunteers are not only needed but wanted. 
Work projects have already been approved in Chile, 
Colombia, Ghana, India, Malaya, Nigeria, East and 
West Pakistan, the Philippines, the West Indies 
Federation, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika and Thailand. 
Many more are being negotiated now. So, it is cer- 
tain that we will meet the President’s goal of having 
at least 500 Peace Corps volunteers in training and 
overseas by the end of 1961. In fact, we will con- 
siderably exceed this goal, judging by present indi- 
cations. 

Thirdly, we have also learned some things about 
the kind of training Peace Corps volunteers must 
have if they are to work successfully in their overseas 
assignments. For work is what the Peace Corps is all 
about: a developing nation wants a job done; they 
want it done well; they are in a hurry; they want to 
learn how to do it themselves; we have volunteered 
to help them. 

This brings up the subject of training the Peace 
Corps volunteer to do the job. In this connection, it 








Learning to cross a “Burma bridge” in the Puerto Rican 
“jungle campus” helps the volunteer prepare to meet the 
real thing abroad (upper left). On the ground, Peace Corps 
men receive instruction preparatory to their assignment in 
Tanganyika (upper right). In Colombia (bottom) volun- 
teers on the job work side by side with villagers making 
building blocks by hand press for a new community center. 





can be said that the Peace Corps is, in effect, operat- 
ing an exchange of persons program in reverse. 
Rather than taking the foreign student and giving 
him an opportunity abroad to perfect himself in his 
particular specialty, the Peace Corps takes an Ameri- 
can with certain basic skills and prepares him to 
adapt to a new milieu not only as a specialist but, 
more importantly, as a representative of his culture 
and way of life. 

The Peace Corps training program is, therefore, 
designed to determine his suitability to undertake a 
specific assignment abroad. We regard it as an ex- 
tended, comprehensive test. This does not mean that 
the volunteer will not add to his store of knowledge 
and skills during the training period, but rather that 
the training program will emphasize and test ability 
to focus existing skills on the specific task to be 
accomplished under unfamiliar social, political, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions. 

The principal factors that have shaped. the Peace 
Corps training program are: 

1. Special services requested by a foreign country 
for a specific job. The individual’s accomplishment 
of that job as a member of a team will largely deter- 
mine the project’s success. 

2. Determining the likelihood of the candidate’s 
successful completion of the assigned mission. 
Therefore, before a specific training program is 
organized, precise details of a project must be 
known. Training plans are tailored to meet the 
needs of specific projects. 

3. To assist developing nations toward self-sus- 
taining growth. This means that while the volunteer 
does a specific job, he will also be creating the 
circumstances in which his services are no longer 
needed. 

The training program, as an extended comprehen- 
sive test, should provide the candidate with: a guide 
to his own strengths and limitations; a demonstra- 
tion of the techniques and attitudes required for the 
actual assignment, and an experience in performing 
his expected role under eyes as critical as those he 
may encounter abroad. 

For purposes of orderly consideration, the training 
program can be broken down into three component 
parts — occupational, personal and cultural. These 
components are interrelated, and it is difficult to 
assess their order of importance. Thus, although the 
first assumes an apparent overriding priority, it will 
be recognized that personal and cultural factors also 
contribute materially to the effective performance of 
the volunteer. 

The occupational part must include “how to do 


it” and “how to teach it.” The volunteer must demon- 
strate job competence. He must know the specific 
requirements of the project and how it is regarded 
by the host community. He must know what support 
he will have from local and United States personnel 
and materials, including technical equipment, books 
and supplies. And, beyond this, he must be able to 
improvise. He must know who will be his superiors 
and associates on the project and what their atti- 
tudes toward him are likely to be. 

When it comes to “how to teach it,” the volunteer 
must realize that he will be surrounded by people 
who want to do his job yet are unable to perform it. 
He cannot set himself up as the indispensable man. 
So, above all, he must be able to communicate his 
knowledge — by signs, diagrams, demonstrations, 
songs and language. There will be people who do 
not want him to succeed, for political or other rea- 
sons. They will do whatever they can to assure the 
failure of the project. The volunteer must, there- 
fore, be prepared to detect and cope with all efforts 
to undermine his work. In short, it would be far 
better to exceed a modest goal than to fall short of 
an unrealistic one. 

Under the personal component of the training pro- 
gram are included the physical, psychological and 
social factors. Physically, the volunteer must be in 
top condition, since he will be called upon to with- 
stand physical stresses beyond those normally en- 
countered in the United States. He must be taught 
to exercise control over his diet and water consump- 
tion. He should know the degree to which his body 
can adapt to a new climate and to strange foods; he 
must discover the physical limits which he cannot 
safely exceed. First aid training as well as specific 
directions for dealing with more serious physical 
disabilities must be mastered. Psychological factors 
include attitude, motivation and morale. 

In order to be effective in an unfamiliar society, 
it is important for the volunteer to be aware of what 
may loosely be classified as social factors. The volun- 
teer should make a conscious, but unobtrusive, effort 
to live at the level of his counterparts in the local 
society; reassure his new friends that his presence 
is not a threat to them or to their positions in the 
community; possess a sufficient command of the lan- 
guage for social understanding; retain his American 
identity, along with a genuine interest in the cultural 
achievements of the host country, and earn respect 
by technical competence, leadership, administrative 
ability, sincerity and decorum. Once respect is 
earned, it should be appreciably easier to work with- 
in the society. 




















Spanish becomes the lingua franca for volunteers 
of varied backgrounds training to go to Colombia. 


The cultural factor must also be taken into ac- 


count. The volunteer must be completely familiar 


with the basic principles and institutions of Ameri- 
can democracy, including its role in world affairs, 
and he must be generally conversant about the ways 
of the culture to which he is assigned. Aside from 
the purely practical aspect of facilitating the success 
of his job, the sincere effort to understand another 
culture will make him a mature representative of the 
United States. Studies of his own society and history 
and the society where he will work are usually taught 
in a combined format, so that comparisons and con- 
trasts of the cultural patterns will be sharpened and 
learning increased. 

Finally, the training program calls for the volun- 
teer to become thoroughly familiar with the Peace 


Corps, its objectives and its relationship to American 
traditions and objectives. He may be called upon to 
explain and defend these objectives, and his response 
must be based upon accurate information. At the 
same time, however, he must also realize that the 
purpose of his assignment is not to propagandize. So 
much for the training aspects. 

Since the Peace Corps has been in existence only a 
few months, it is still too early to tell how effectively 
it is doing its job. Many of the volunteers are still in 
training either in the countries in which they will 
work or in the United States. However, first reports 
about volunteers in the field have been encouraging. 
Five teams are presently working in Colombia, 
Ghana, Tanganyika, the Island of St. Lucia in the 
British West Indies and the Philippines. Sixty-two 
male volunteers are working in rural development in 
Colombia. Their accomplishments to date have 
prompted Colombia’s President Lleras Camargo to 
request the Corps to send 60 more volunteers. In 
Ghana, where the first Peace Corps group went out 
on the job, the 50 men and women assigned to teach 
in 27 secondary schools have been well received. One 
remark which came to my attention was that the vol- 
unteers were the “best expatriate teachers yet.” At the 
time of writing, 35 volunteers had just completed a 
long training program in Tanganyika which featured 
instruction in Swahili; these volunteers, now en- 
gaged in road construction projects, include 10 civil 
engineers, 5 geologists and 20 surveyors. Tanganyikan 
editorial comment has been positive. One writer has 
suggested that Tanganyika should have its own 
“peace corps” to develop the homeland. Editorials in 
St. Lucia have commended the 16 volunteers work- 
ing, since October, in agricultural extension projects. 
In the Philippines, 127 men and women volunteers 
are helping local Filipino teachers in rural elementary 
schools. By the beginning of January, volunteers now 
training in seven countries will go to work. 

I would like to add that we have learned some- 
thing of value and satisfaction from our initial 
experience in conducting the Peace Corps program. 
From the public response, we now know that there 
is a deep reservoir of motivation toward public serv- 
ice in the United States. The Peace Corps, with its 
concept of close association with the peoples of other 
nations, has created a new tool—a new method — 
through which this reservoir can be tapped and 
channeled. The program should be of immediate 
benefit to the recipient nations and, hopefully, lead 
to the achievement of our final goal — peace through 
improved understanding among the peoples of the 
world. 
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The entrance tests is the first of many hurdles. 


THE 
PEACE CORPS: 
CAVEATS 


DONALD C. STONE 


Donald C. Stone, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has devoted many years to educational 
exchange, technical assistance and economic devel- 
opment programs. 


Now that Congress has voted the Peace Corps into 
legal existence and provided it with thirty million 
dollars for this coming year, it seems an appropriate 
time to examine its potential and to find out what 
is required to fulfill its appealing goals. The idea 
of a Peace Corps has evoked greater public interest 
and stirred a larger number of people to express 
their views to the President and Congress than any 
other proposal in the past year. The enthusiastic 
response on the part of young men and women for 
teaching and for assisting in projects in underde- 
veloped nations should not go unrecognized. We 
can feel considerable satisfaction that, in our mate- 
rialistic culture with its emphasis on acquiring 
status and high income as quickly as possible, so 
many young men and women are willing to put 
aside this quest for material goods and work for a 
cause that has meaning and purpose. 

But as a Columbia University senior exclaimed: 
“The Peace Corps? It’s like existentialism. Every- 
body's for it, but nobody quite knows what it’s all 
about.” In appraising its potentialities, let us ex- 
amine realistically what the Peace Corps can do 
and the kinds of projects best suited to the men 
and women who volunteer for service. What condi- 
tions will Peace Corps volunteers face on their over- 
seas assignments? Are selection methods effective? 
Are the volunteers adequately trained? How is the 
program being administered? 

In the early days, announcements about Peace 
Corps objectives were vague and sounded ominously 
as if thousands of young Americans would be flood- 
ing other countries, bringing in their wake confu- 
sion and resentment. It should be kept in mind that 
there is a limited number of volunteers who can be 
placed in a country so that the program will not be 
exposed to criticism by agitators and skeptics. Over- 
seas acceptance of the program will be in reverse 
ratio to publicity about it. 

It was not difficult for those of us who have been 
engaged in overseas programs to identify the 
kinds of tasks which emotionally mature and _ pur- 
poseful young Americans could perform. At the 
same time, experiences in exchange programs have 
made us more keenly aware of the hazards and 
dangers which could damage or discredit the pro- 
gram. The diligent and effective work performed by 
50 or 100 Americans can be undone by one arrogant 
or destructive act. With so many young Americans 
in overseas assignments, many incidents will in- 
evitably occur that will impair the reputation of the 
Corps and reduce its effectiveness. People who have 
spent years in overseas work—both public and pri- 








vate—realize that in large recruitment efforts, such 


as the Peace Corps program, there will be a number 


of people who will simply not work out in an over- 
seas assignment. This is particularly critical in view 
of the fact that Peace Corps officials hope to place 
2,300 volunteers overseas or in training by June 
1962 and 6,800 volunteers a year later. 

Since it is important to be able to utilize the kinds 
of talents which youths possess, the projects and 
activities should be relatively elementary and varied 
in character. At the start of the program, there was 
much talk about tackling complex projects, some 
of them requiring advanced technical skills. At one 
point, there was a suggestion that Peace Corps 
volunteers would be needed for work in public ad- 
ministration, including urban development. Not only 
would such difficult and delicate work have been 
beyond the capacity of the volunteers, but the end 
result would have been to duplicate the activities of 
ICA, or as it is now called, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

The fact that there is no age limit for volunteers 
implies that the Peace Corps may become another 
general assistance organization rather than a unique 
international educational and service opportunity 
for young men and women during or shortly after 
their formal school work. Another danger of the no 
age limit is that as the older men and women work 
in a fairly close relationship with United States 
technical assistance and developmental staff, they 
will inevitably observe and increasingly resent the 
far more liberal financial arrangements for these 
other Americans whom they may feel are contrib- 
uting no more than they are. To the extent that the 
Peace Corps features complex and highly technical 
projects, it will tend to become another United States 
technical assistance agency, and the program’s ap- 
peal to youth as an opportunity for educational 
development will be obscured. 

What, then, would be suitable Peace Corps proj- 
ects? Earlier this year I had occasion to travel ex- 
tensively in Africa, talking with both African leaders 
and United States representatives in eight countries. 
In reviewing the programs for the economic and 
social development of these countries, I had an op- 
portunity to consider possible Peace Corps projects 
and their potentialities. There are many appropriate 
assignments, especially where English or French is 
the primary language in the country. Young men 
and women can serve as teachers, teaching assistants, 
workers on the construction of simple facilities, com- 
munity development aides, junior assistants in agri- 
cultural programs and experimentation, helpers in 


public health services, clerks and analysts on census 
and statistical projects and in many other ways. 
Countries have indicated thus far more interest in 
obtaining teachers than any other group. More than 
50 per cent of the volunteers are being assigned to 
some kind of teaching responsibility. 

The Peace Corps can provide grass-roots services 
and support which cannot be performed by experts 
assigned to United States’ and United Nations’ 
assistance programs. The review of Peace Corps 
project proposals by United States’ operations mis- 
sions in the participating countries would enable 
coordination both in planning and the execution of 
total programs. 

Competent supervision, close contact with profes- 
sionally qualified personnel and logistic support 
are, of course, necessary if Peace Corps volunteers 
are to perform their assignments well. It should be 
remembered that the problems of living and work- 
ing in remote and sparsely cultivated areas are at 
best difficult, sometimes hazardous. 

Public and private agencies which have been 
operating overseas for many years are best equipped 
to provide the necessary supervision and logistic sup- 
port. The existence of effective indigenous govern- 
ments and services is also a critical factor for success. 

The plan is to carry out Peace Corps projects 
through five different channels: private agencies, 
educational institutions, other United States govern- 
ment agencies, the United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies and directly administered Peace 
Corps programs. Under the latter arrangements, the 
volunteers may function as de facto employees of the 
host government, with general supervision provided 
by Peace Corps representatives; in some countries 
an operation administered by an official U.S. agency 
would be suspect. The Peace Corps has concluded 
several contracts with private agencies and educa- 
tional institutions. This practice should be encour- 
aged and expanded, although it must be recognized 
that the number of voluntary agencies capable and 
willing to undertake such projects is limited. 

The direct administration of projects by the Peace 
Corps should be approached cautiously. It would 
mean the creation of a sizable operational agency 
with logistical services or with contracts for logistical 
support. Moreover, preoccupation with direct opera- 
tions would inevitably divert attention from assign- 
ing projects to other agencies. Almost everyone in 
an operating organization believes he can do a better 
job by administering a project himself than by as- 
signing it to an outside agency. 

As’ an operator of overseas projects, the Peace 
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Corps would be especially vulnerable to public and 
Congressional criticism stemming from mistakes and 
errors incurred by volunteers. Efforts to publicize 
and dramatize the projects will only make Corps 
members easier targets for local opposition, parti- 
cularly when inspired by communist agitators. This 
problem will become more serious after the initial 
and inevitable incidents which offend the sensiti- 
vities or violate the laws of the host country are 
reported to the world-at-large. Thus, insofar as pos- 
sible, volunteers should be assimilated into estab- 
lished organizations. Any attempt to derive overt 
and short-run political or publicity dividends from 
the program will destroy it. 

The final determinant of the effectiveness of the 
Peace Corps program is the caliber of the individual 
volunteer. Working abroad in unaccustomed envi- 
ronments with people whom one has not yet learned 
to understand is difficult for anyone. This is just 
as true for the young man or woman who is 
going to serve as a teacher's assistant in a village 
school as it is for the AID expert assisting a national 
planning and development agency. If poverty, 
illiteracy and disease are prevalent, the young 
American must be especially self-reliant. At a mini- 
mum, the job calls for sensitivity, a willingness to 
forego comforts and a desire to enter into the new 
relationships with determination, patience and hu- 
mility. Fortunately, early suggestions that Peace 
Corps volunteers should live like impoverished vil- 
lagers, perhaps discarding their shoes if their local 
counterparts didn’t have shoes, were not seriously 
considered. 

There are countless opportunities for friction and 
resentment to develop both within the volunteer 
and the people with whom he lives and works. The 
factors for a creative, constructive relationship and 
experience lie within the individual rather than in 
the situation. The person who is interested in “far 
away places with strange sounding names” or in 
exhibiting his knowledge to impress others should 
be kept at home. 

The psychological stresses of living in remote 
areas as well as attendant medical and dietary prob- 
lems will make it necessary for the volunteers to 
have frequent breaks from their regular assign- 
ments. The suggestion by Sargent Shriver, Director 
of the Peace Corps, that volunteers in overseas 
projects be called into a central area every six 
months or so for in-service refresher training indi- 
cates that the Peace Corps is alert to this problem. 
There have also been indications from the Peace 
Corps that volunteers will be encouraged to spend 
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In the language lab at Rutgers, volunteers 


their leave period traveling in the country or region 
where they are working. 

The process of recruitment and training offers 
the Peace Corps the means for selecting individuals 
who have potentialities for effective and constructive 
work and for rigorously eliminating those who do 
not. While the Peace Corps has a policy of open 
recruitment, it has found it necessary to make spe- 
cial appeals for persons with particular skills and 
talents. In the future it may be necessary to augment 
these special recruitment measures. Greater reliance 
should be placed on nominations by schools and 
universities, which would require relating recruit- 
ment drives more closely to the academic cycle. 

Presently, however, resourcefulness is needed to 
develop projects which can utilize the talents of a 
maximum number of volunteers near college age (28 
to 30 would appear to be the maximum age); thus 
far, the average age of volunteers is 25. Examples of 
projects suitable for volunteers in this age bracket 
were mentioned earlier. As noted above, if the Corps 
begins to recruit senior specialists and experienced 
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learn the Spanish they will need in Colombia. 


personnel, its basic character as an international 
youth service will be impaired, and it will duplicate 
established assistance programs. 

In addition to the general Peace Corps entrance 
test, candidates must take one of four supplementary 
tests which measure competence in a job area. The 
candidate must furnish references, take a medical 
examination and, if selected for training, receive 
a psychiatric interview. Fortunately, the selection 
process does not stop with the candidate’s induction 
into the training program. Officials of the Peace 
Corps report that the aim is to select 10 to 15 per 
cent more volunteers to enter the training programs 
than will be actually used. This affords the in- 
structors and Peace Corps personnel officers an 
opportunity to evaluate the candidate’s potentiality 
and to weed out questionable cases. 

The Peace Corps has established a three-phase 
training cycle which normally includes one month 
in Puerto Rico, seven to nine weeks (soon to be in- 
creased to 12) at a college or university in the United 
States and a final month of technical training in the 


country in which the volunteers will work. 

The quality of training is dependent upon the 
interest, knowledge and skill of the instructors in 
covering these fields. Since most universities are in- 
experienced in this kind of training, the results are 
not uniformly successful. Officials of the Peace Corps 
are well aware of this problem and seem resourceful 
both in developing a sound program and in search- 
ing for qualified educational institutions. 

It should be noted that the ability of the Peace 
Corps to find universities and personnel capable of 
providing effective preparation for foreign assign- 
ments has been sorely handicapped by the chronic 
failure of the United States government to develop 
adequate educational and research facilities for un- 
derpinning its overseas programs. The AID offers 
no significant guide, since it provides only two to 
three weeks training for its personnel. The Foreign 
Service Institute in the Department of State has 
done some good work, but most of the training is 
focused on different subject matter. Neither of these 
agencies has a comprehensive program of contracts 
with universities for essential research and for con- 
ducting intensive and varied training demonstra- 
tions. Indeed, virtually nothing has been done or 
is being done to develop the capabilities or services 
of the universities for preparing the thousands of per- 
sons who are sent on overseas assignments each year. 

This is baffling in view of the fact that the national 
government spends vast sums for research and edu- 
cation in agriculture, health, science and military 
operations. The mobilization of the country’s educa- 
tional and research resources accounts for the great 
achievements in these fields. Despite the increasing 
recognition that American involvement overseas is 
not a “one-shot” operation, and that our past and 
current educational efforts are not adequate, little 
attention is being given anywhere to preparing per- 
sons adequately for overseas work. 

For different purposes, a number of universities 
and colleges have established new programs in area 
studies, languages and international relations. How- 
ever, most of the course work is non-professional, 
i.e., non-operational in character. The programs are 
conducted by the traditional social science disciplines 
—political science, economics, sociology, geography 
and anthropology. Study in the disciplines is essen- 
tial in itself and makes a vital contribution to the 
professional education of the student. But education 
in a discipline differs greatly from preparation for 
responsibilities in the “administration of change.” In 
this context, it should be kept in mind that the Peace 
Corps participates in the developmental process of 
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the host country and is concerned with bringing 
about constructive change. This means the volunteer 
must receive preparation in how to plan, organize 
and carry out the complex social, political and eco- 
nomic changes that are occuring all over the world. 

As a minimum standard for all educational insti- 
tutions with which it contracts for training projects, 
the Peace Corps prescribes a multiple-type program: 
area studies (language, cultural pattern of the coun- 
try and its social, economic and political institutions ) ; 
American studies and world politics; technical train- 
ing; health education and physical education. What 
specific training should the Peace Corps volunteer 
receive? In connection with area study, special em- 
phasis should be placed on the process of under- 
standing, working in and relating to people in a 
different culture, not simply on gathering facts and 
knowledge about a particular country. Likewise, the 
American studies and world politics component 
should be designed to enable the volunteer to inter- 
pret to peoples in the host country the values, aspira- 
tions, social processes and institutions of the United 
States. 

Since all Americans who live or travel in the de- 
veloping countries help to shape the pattern of our 
relations and the character of our influence with 
these countries, all Peace Corps candidates should 
have some understanding of (1) the environment 
and institutional dynamics of the societies in which 
they will function; (2) the processes by which they 
may interact constructively in an environment which 
is significantly different from that in which thev have 
been raised and educated; (3) the values and insti- 
tutions which are essential to human progress everv- 
where that must be cultivated and shared; (4) the 
manner in which social change and improved prac- 
tices are induced, and (5) how religious and ideo- 
logical questions can become bridges rather than 
barriers. 

Perhaps the most difficult training task is to de- 
velop a ready acceptance of close relationships with 
impoverished people and the abilitv to relate to these 
people in a meaningful way. Volunteers must be 
capable of appropriate inter-personal relations with 
people at all economic levels. 

At the same time, during their training, Peace 
Corps volunteers must be made aware of the deli- 
cateness of their role in the host country. Many 
voung Americans will be going into these countries 
to teach or to impart some skill, and it will require 
great sensitivity and patience to impart this know]- 
edge without implicitly accepting a superior role. 
All volunteers should understand that they will un- 
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doubtedly gain more knowledge and experience 
from their two years of living and working in the host 
country than they will impart. This relates to my 
previous remarks about the dangers to the program 
from behavior or incidents which offend the host 
nation. 

The volunteers would likewise benefit by an ex- 
tensive discussion of the actions which create re- 
sentment and common misunderstandings about the 
United States and its policies. All volunteers should 
be able to answer competently such questions as 
“Why do you discriminate against the Negro?” or 
“Why is America so militaristic?” 

To accommodate these additional subjects and to 
have greater assurance that volunteers are ready to 
be sent abroad, a longer period of training is rec- 
ommended. Through arrangements with selected 
universities for experimental and demonstration 
programs to train volunteers, the Peace Corps can 
learn what is feasible for its own purposes and at 
the same time contribute to the nation’s educational 
capabilities for international service. Since so little 
research is being done, the Peace Corps should 
allocate substantial funds for this purpose, covering 
both subject matter and methodology of training. 
Let the Peace Corps take the lead in initiating an 
imaginative and purposeful research program that 
will provide the necessary underpinning not only 
for its own work but stimulate similar educational 
efforts for other programs. 

These, then, are some of the potentialities and 
some of the realities implicit in the total Peace Corps 
program. The extent of its acceptance overseas, the 
feasibility of sending substantial numbers of volun- 
teers to many areas, the value of the work to the 
participating countries, as well as its suitability for 
the educational development of the volunteers, 
are questions only time will resolve. But one thing 
we do know: there are few enterprises which indi- 
viduals can undertake at this critical period of his- 
tory that are more complex and that have a higher 
record of costly errors and unresolved problems than 
operations associated with the tumultous and dyna- 
mic changes in the developing countries. 

But to say this is not to suggest discouragement. 
It is rather to encourage modesty in claims about 
the program and to encourage the most careful se- 
lection of projects, recruitment of volunteers, train- 
ing of personnel and supervisory arrangements. To 
these ends the Peace Corps organization has shown 
a good blend of imagination and resiliance. The 
ability to adjust to the realities revealed by experi- 
ence is the final test of a good operation. 








Fifty Percent 
of the World... 


KATIE LOUCHHEIM 


Katie Louchheim, a long-time advocate of people- 
to-people diplomacy was appointed Consultant to 
the State Department on Women’s Activities, a new 
post created by President John F. Kennedy. 


Not long ago, a high State Department official 
wrote in a memorandum: “After all, women do con- 
stitute about 50 per cent of the world’s population, 
and they are a potent lot.” Among other considera- 
tions, an awareness of this obvious fact was behind 
the President’s decision to create a new post in the 
Department of State—that of Consultant on Women’s 
Activities. Of course, Mr. Kennedy recognized also 
that the growing influence of women around the 
world deserved special attention, not least of all in 
planning exchange programs for distaff trainees and 
visitors. Even in countries where they have been 
traditionally subservient, women are gradually 
emerging. They are seeking education, status and 
civil rights, and they are beginning to organize to 
improve their lives and the lives of their children. 

Although, in a Middle Eastern kingdom like 
Yemen, woman’s influence may still be hidden be- 
hind the veil and confined to her family, in a South- 
east Asian country such as Vietnam the major 
women’s organization is already a definite political 
force capable of deciding a national election. Re- 
cently the United States Ambassador to Venezuela 
wrote to me: 










When I was first here 11 years ago, it was not the 

proper thing for girls to go to the University to study. 

Today about one third of the student body is female. 

Only a few years ago women would not appear on the 

streets offering anti-communist propaganda for sale. 

Today women from the highest levels of the social 

hierarchy seem willing to come out and express them- 

selves about the things they feel strongly for and 
against. 

In the new nations of Africa, women’s organiza- 
tions spring up simultaneously with independence 
or even precede it. The leaders of several new na- 
tions have thought it politic to win the support of 
all-inclusive women’s organizations. One such leader, 
President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, said on the 
inauguration of the National Council of Ghana 
Women: 

Women are as vital to a nation’s progress as its min- 
erals, its rivers and its agriculture. Harnessed and 
properly controlled, but treated with respect, they rep- 
resent a great and powerful force which can be used 
for the benefit of the nation. Left to run wild, however, 
or simply ignored, they will be as locusts in the na- 
tion’s corn fields. In Ghana we have had to admit that 
we are quite unable to do without them, not only in 
our homes but also in our public lives. 

Women are essential to social progress. Perhaps 
because they are mothers, women seem to sense 
more quickly than men the need for a clean water 
supply, for better shelter, better health and nutrition, 
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more modern methods of baby care and education. 
To press for progress at all levels of society and to 
teach the means for attaining such progress, many 
countries of the world need large numbers of trained 
women. A Colombian woman lawyer said to me re- 
cently, there is need “to teach adults and children 
how to use spoons, how to sleep on beds, to wear 
shoes and boil water.” In other words, under- 
developed nations desperately need teachers, social 
workers, nurses and home economists. 

In many of these countries, a few pioneering pro- 
fessional women are already at work. In Afghani- 
stan, where only two years ago women appeared in 
public with veiled faces if they appeared at all, one 
woman physician is now practicing, and 50 girls are 
studying medicine. In tiny El Salvador, between the 
thin top layer of the sophisticated leisure class and 
the thick bottom layer of over-burdened, illiterate 
Indian women, there is a small but growing middle 
group of women teachers, social workers, nurses, 
chemists—even two or three women agricultural ex- 
tension experts. Early this year ICA-sponsored re- 
gional educational seminars in Nigeria and Kenya 
drew some 40 able African women —schoool prin- 
cipals, government officials and specialists — from 
eight countries south of the Sahara, who form the 
nucleus of a teaching corps. 

To help accelerate the progress such women 
lead, the State Department wishes to encourage 
increasing numbers to visit the United States either 
on government or private grants. Through study and 
observation we hope they will gain the intellectual 
and practical background that will enable them to 
develop their own institutions. We want to show 
them techniques and programs which we do not ex- 
pect to be copied, but which may be adapted to the 
visitors own needs. Since the start of the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt programs, women have received 
exchange grants, of course; there have even been a 
few special women’s projects under these programs. 
However, except for teachers—and these chiefly from 
Europe—their numbers have been small in propor- 
tion to men grantees. 

My male colleagues in the State Department feel 
as strongly as I do that we should make a special 
effort to bring to this country women who are working 
in the basic fields of health, literacy and community 
development—for example, Latin American women 
who are working with low-income families in the 
mushrooming city slums and the poorest rural areas. 
We believe that these exchange groups should be 
composed not only of professional women but volun- 
tary community leaders as well. 
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Last spring, as a pilot project, my office sponsored 
a study tour of the United States for 12 Latin Ameri- 
can women, each from a different country. They 
spent two months here on State Department “leader” 
grants. Their common interest was social welfare, 
and the group included trained social workers, rural 
school teachers and heads of voluntary welfare or- 
ganizations in small cities. The Panamanian partici- 
pant was a leader in the self-help efforts of a strug- 
gling wooden-shack village. The youngest of the 
group, barely 21 and still a university student, had 
founded a mother-and-child health clinic in the poor- 
est section of her native Guatemala City and organ- 
ized her fellow students to support it. 

Our Latin American visitors traveled from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco and then to New York, 
escorted by State Department interpreters and offi- 
cers. They visited schools, vocational centers and 
housing projects. They saw handicraft instruction; 
the work of juvenile court judges and parole officers; 
the organization of public and private welfare agen- 
cies, and the training of hospital volunteers. They 
were entertained in homes in Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Joseph, Missouri, and Canon City, Colo- 
rado, and were overnight guests in central Ohio 
farmhouses. 

The final week of their visit was spent in Puerto 
Rico, where they could see many of the same prin- 
ciples and institutions in a Hispanic setting. Thus, 
U.S. techniques were seen operating with Latin 
modifications, and the visitors gained a clearer pic- 
ture of how problems very like their own were 
handled. At the end of a long and intensive journey, 
they assured their State Department hosts that they 
had learned much of value, both from the United 
States and from each other. 

As a result of the success of this Multi-national 
Latin American Women’s Project, a sum has been set 
aside in the 1962 budget of the State Department's 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs for 
similar women’s projects. Another group of Latin 
American women has also come to study the prin- 
ciples and practice of what might be called citizen- 
ship education, under a cooperative arrangement 
between the State Department and the Overseas 
Education Fund of the League of Women Voters. 
Other groups from Africa and the Middle and Far 
East are planning to visit the United States shortly. 

Meanwhile, it is my hope that women will be in- 
cluded more and more in international visits and 
that arrangements can be made to invite more of the 
wives of men exchangees to our country. No legisla- 
tion prohibits wives of grantees from joining their 














husbands, but a shortage of funds usually has forced 
the State Department or the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to offer foreign men leaders or 
specialists single grants. In cases where the wite 
was important enough in her own right to justify 
a double grant, the husband has testified to the social 
and intellectual advantages of her presence. It is 
true that wives who traveled with their husbands, 
but had no professional interests of their own, 
were sometimes left to languish in hotel rooms. 
| trust we are beginning to remedy this situation. 
One of the multiple, and very pleasant, functions of 
my own office has been to entertain wives of visiting 
government officials while their husbands negotiated 
trade agreements or examined our native institutions. 
Almost always the wives are interested in seeing not 
only the local sights, but also something of our vol- 
untary organizations. 

Foreign visitors are fascinated by our P.T.A.’s, 
our community health and welfare drives, our fra- 
ternal groups and our service clubs. Perhaps this 
American tendency to join everything from the 
Lions to the Eastern Star is puzzling to foreigners, 
but most of them have learned that this is how many 
Americans get things done. Most foreign visitors, 
and especially women, list the workings of American 
organizations as a priority interest. Members of 
newly formed women’s organizations in Africa, for 
example, are particularly eager to learn our organ- 
izing techniques. They want to know how a woman's 
club goes to work to put across a school bond issue 
or to get Main Street mended. 

Fortunately, American women’s organizations are 
eager to show overseas visitors how they function. 
The organizations have responded to requests for 
hospitality to foreign visitors with missionary il. 
For generations American women have been ‘ing 
organizations in order to improve themselves .nd to 
serve others. This sense of service, of concern and 
responsibility for others, has been characteristically 
American since the earliest days of the country. 
Today our women’s organizations reach out beyond 
the home community to help the student in Nigeria, 
the farmer’s wife in India, the rural school teacher 
in Chile. 

Working with foreign women is not new to many 
American groups. Some of our women’s organiza- 
tions have had years of experience in adult education 
programs abroad as well as at home. Many organi- 
zations have foreign affiliates, and a number have 
long-established international fellowship programs. 
Moreover, new groups have been formed in the past 
few years for the express purpose of disseminating 




















































Sister Ayana, an Ethiopian nurse, is typical of 
the women who are modernizing their nations. 


American techniques to women overseas. In addi- 
tion to their work abroad, in the United States these 
organizations conduct orientation sessions as well as 
workshops and seminars to explain our political and 
social way of life; allow visitors to attend their meet- 
ings, and provide in-service training in some cases. 
Their local chapters are the pillars of home hospi- 
tality programs from Portland, Maine, to Los Ange- 
les, California. 

The State Department hopes to make still greater 
use of the resources of these organizations as the 
number of our foreign women visitors multiplies. The 
fact that the services these groups render are largely 
voluntary makes a deep impression. The contribu- 
tion of women’s organizations to our programs for 
foreign visitors is invaluable, and the warmth and 
interest of the individual members is their greatest 
asset. Seeing these groups of women in action gives 
the foreign visitor a vivid example of what she can 
accomplish at home, if she is trained and well 
organized. 
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The Torre Pirelli in Milan, Italy 


OUR 
CULTURE-BOUND 
CRITICS 


JAMES MARSTON FITCH 


James Marston Fitch is Professor of History at the 
School of Architecture, Columbia University. 


Starting with the premise that modern Western 
architectural technology can be exported around 
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The Stare Miasto in Warsaw, Poland 
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The Rector’s Building, the Central Library and Tower of 
Humanities Research at the University of Mexico, Mexico City 


nation’s past, character and goals are a valid guide 
for designing its buildings. 

It is true, of course, that contemporary architec- 
tural technology has its authentically international 
aspects. Architects compute heat loss and wind 
loads, specify elevators or air conditioning in much 
the same manner around the world. But the way 
in which this technology is used, the ends to which 
it is put, the relative emphasis given to its various 
aspects—these tend to vary from nation to nation, 
to vary with climate, economy and social usage. 
And quite properly, because architecture (unlike 
nuclear physics or astronomy ) is by its very nature 
a synthesis, incorporating factors that range from 
the practical to the poetic. The relative value at- 





The Chapel of the President’s Palace, Brasilia 


tached to one or the other end of this spectrum will 
be different in one country than in another. The art 
and architecture of a nation responds to emphases 
and exigencies which are deeply embedded in its 
very fabric—forces which, for this very reason, will 
often be invisible to all but the most astute and 
sympathetic of foreign observers. 


However, there is a too-general tendency on the 
part of avant-garde architectural critics in the West 
to act as though they were spokesmen for the only 
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real and effective metropolis of the civilized world. 
What seems to them internationally imperative will 
often appear to some non-Western capital as merely 
a projection by the West of its own parochial view 
of reality. It does not help matters to claim that, 
even if these critical judgments do prove to be tact- 
less or inept in terms of international political rela- 
tions, they are still somehow valid in an absolute 
sense. There is no absolute validity in aesthetics, 
only the absolutely relative. 

The aesthetic standards advocated by the Western 
avant-garde critics seem to me to be too concerned 
with the refinements of accomplished forms. 
Thus, when U.S. critics approach such monu- 
mental complexes as the new campus of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, the restoration of the medieval 
heart of Warsaw or the construction of the new 
capital ctiy of Brasilia, their narrowly aesthetic 
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approach is apt to miss the point. These construc- 
tions represent the conscious effort on the part of 
newly maturing nations not merely to solve concrete 
social problems, but at the same time to make ex- 
plicit in visual terms, for themselves as much as for 
the world at large, some projection of the nation’s 
image of itself, of its national ambitions. And it is 
from this, so to speak, supra-aesthetic point of view 
that they deserve to be, in fact, demand to be, 
analyzed. 

The new National Autonomous University of 
Mexico is an enormous project, built from the 
ground up during the last decade. It is one of the 
most ambitious projects of its kind in modern his- 
tory. Dozens of Mexican architects and _ artists, 
clearly regarding the task as a challenging patriotic 
mission, collaborated in the design and decoration 
of its buildings. The result is a campus organized 
around a strong and coherent master plan which goes 
far toward holding in line the bravura of the individ- 
ual buildings. The aspect which has provoked the 
most comment has not been the architecture so 
much as the mosaic and fresco work with which the 
buildings are so exuberantly clothed. The scale of 
this art work is heroic, the colors vibrant, the mod- 
elling bold. The subject matter is explicit: the 
struggle of the Mexican people for national inde- 
pendence and social justice. By using pre-Colombian 
iconography, the art work resurrects a non-European 
Mexico before it was destroyed by imperial Spain. 
Admittedly, this makes for an un-neutral ensemble, 
in terms of both form and content, and one that is 
not easy to digest. 

But critics in the London-New York press find it 
puzzling that “at this late date” Mexicans can still 
get excited about the Spanish conquest. They find 
it “absurd” that Mexican intellectuals should try to 
revitalize these motifs from a “dead past.” They 
forget that the Mexican landscape is full of monu- 
ments from the past and that even today some 
2,500,000 Mexicans speak the languages of their 
Mayan, Toltec and Aztec ancestors. However, these 
critics are not part of a society which was robbed 
by a foreign power of its national patrimony of 
artistic and literary expression and rewon its inde- 
pendence only after centuries of bitter struggle. 
This is the context in which Mexican artists have 
been re-examining their artistic past. This is almost 
certain to be the pattern which the artists and archi- 
tects of the newly emergent nations will follow. 

When the Poles, after the liberation of Warsaw, 
decided to reconstruct the Stare Miasto, medieval 
seat of the Polish kings, exactly as it had been be- 
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fore the Nazis destroyed it, our critics urged them 
instead to rebuild it in the contemporary style; they 
pointed out that such restorations involve a kind of 
museological deceit. But they forgot that the Stare 
Miasto, reduced to rubble during the war, had been 
raised into the very symbol of Polish independence. 
Would we have demanded that after the blitz the 
British rebuild St. Paul’s or Westminster in steel 
and glass? Would we have accepted similar advice 
for a gutted White House or a burned Mt. Vernon? 
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capital city to two of their most illustrious architects 

-Lucio Costa and Oscar Niemeyer. Costa, while 
being called “father of modern architecture in 
Brazil,” is at the same time the country’s leading 
authority on the preservation of historic buildings 
and head of the national bureau in charge of that 
work. Niemeyer is one of the world’s most famous 
architects and designer of more important buildings 
inside Brazil than any of his colleagues. Both men 
are experienced urban planners. 
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We have recently spent millions in restoring the 
White House, refurbishing Independence Hall and 
remodelling the Capitol. Why should we expect less 
of the Poles? Accidents of history can bestow upon 
certain buildings a whole new order of significance, 
above and beyond their intrinsic or aesthetic merit. 

In the case of Brasilia the critic is confronted with 
a project of magnificent scope. The speed with 
which it is being built might have been expected 
to command American respect, just as the formal 
elegance and sophisticated understatement of its 
architecture (lack of which we saw decried in Mex- 
ico) might have been expected to appeal to Western 
arbiters of taste. Brasilia, nevertheless, has fared 
badly, critical reaction to it fluctuating between the 
facetious, the niggardly and the hostile. How to 
explain this? 

The Brazilians entrusted the design of their new 


But one would never gather this from the critical 
response. One reads, instead, of Niemeyer’s “anti- 
structuralism,” his “romanticism,” in the Presidential 
Palace; of streets alternately muddy and dusty and 
not landscaped; of the lack of air conditioning in 
the first hotel; of the shanty towns housing the con- 
struction workers; of inevitable traffic problems; of 
real or imagined discrepancies between national 
ambitions and national abilities. In all this welter 
of carping, the nobility of the city itself, whether 
as cultural feat or physical fact, is almost completely 
obscured. 

Responsible critics must understand that monu- 
mental projects such as the University of Mexico or 
Brasilia, on one level, have been designed to express 
nationalism, patriotism and prestige. This is their 
polemical and value-giving role. On another level, 
these projects have been created to meet very real 
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Ukraine Hotel, 


economic and political needs whose true significance 
can only be fully appreciated when viewed from 
within that economy. It may seem wasteful or fool- 
hardy to a North American observer that crisis- 
ridden Brazil should spend upwards of half a billion 
dollars on a new capital city when “she already has 
a perfectly good one at Rio.” But shifting the center 
of national gravity from the seacoast to the interior 
may well prove to be the wisest investment Brazil 
ever made—as wise, in fact, as our once much-ridi- 
culed decision to build a new capital city in the 
swamps of the Federal District. Similarly, it is poor 
taste to jest about Mexico's or Iraq’s spending so 
much on their university buildings when they are so 
short on teachers. The latter problem can be cor- 
rected: these institutions, themselves, may prove in 
the long run to be exceedingly wise investments. 
The new capital city of Chandigarh in India and 
the new University of Baghdad in Iraq have not been 
treated too harshly, perhaps because LeCorbusier 
and Gropius have a level of competence which the 
Western critics cannot challenge, even if they do not 
like it. The architectural activities of the Chinese 
Communists have so far received little attention, 
presumably because so little is known of them in the 
West. But Soviet architecture has gotten a uniformly 
bad press. Thus, the graceless architecture of recon- 
structed Stalingrad has been so ridiculed that the 
fact that its riverfront reclamation is one of the most 
ambitious in the world today has been obscured. 
The “Stalin Style” of Moscow and East Berlin has 
been presented as such incontrovertible proof of 
Russian bad taste that we have forgotten that the 
Ukraine Hotel and Moscow University are lineal 
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descendants of the Wrigley and Pure Oil Buildings 
in Chicago and the Woolworth Tower in New York. 
Even the fashionable Japanese are not always 
exempt. In his new building for the Kagawa Prefec- 
ture, the brilliant architect Kenzo Tange has em- 
ployed reinforced concrete in such a way as to echo, 
in a poetical and allusory fashion, the traditional 
forms or wood-framed Japanese buildings. He has 
been chided for this in the West, especially for his 
handling of the intersecting floor beams at the ex- 
terior corners. Though both are in the same hori- 
zontal plane, both project beyond the point of 
intersection to form an ornamental crossing. This 
“metaphysical pretense” (i.e., that two structural 
members can occupy the same space at the same 
time ) has been criticized as if it were the architect's 
private idiosyncrasy. But it happens to be one of the 
favorite devices of traditional Japanese wood carpen- 
try, and much of Japanese architectural ornament 
derives precisely from this kind of tour-de-force 
which uses a remarkable technique of mortise-and- 
tenon work to achieve its effect. Thus, Tange’s allu- 
sion would be intelligible to any literate Japanese. 
On occasion, even the lesser Western centers are 
criticized by London and New York. This can be 
seen by comparing reactions to two skyscrapers in 
Milan, the Torre Pirelli by Ponti, Fornaroli, Rosselli, 
Valtolina and Dell’Orto and the Torre Velasca by 
Banfi, Belgiojoso, Peressutti and Rogers. On largely 
aesthetic grounds, the Pirelli drew mild praise, 
the Velasca sharp reprimand. In appearance, the 
Pirelli is much the more orthodox of the two: that 
is, it conforms much more closely to the “inter- 
national” standard. Its concrete skeleton (by the 
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engineer Pier Nervi) is actually quite a departure 
from normal skyscraper framing, but this fact is 
completely concealed by a prefabricated system of 
glass-and-metal curtain walls and interior partition- 
ing of metal, glass and plastics. These succeed in 
giving the Pirelli that familiar air of bright and shal- 
low competence which is the hallmark of the type. 

The Velasca, on the other hand, is far less familiar 
and far less ingratiating in appearance. Its gaunt and 
bony concrete skeleton is exposed and its bays filled 
with roughly-textured, pre-cast concrete panels. 
Moreover, instead of being a pure prismatic shaft 
(the fashionable norm), it is larger at the top than 
at the base and is capped by a mansard-like attic. 
Because of features like these, the architects have 
neen criticized for betraying modern achitecture, for 
being idiosyncratic eclectics, for dabbling irrespon- 
sibly in historical revivalism. 

The architects have advanced a perfectly rational 
argument for this profile. They sought a form which 
would be congruent with the familiar medieval 
towers, the height of which could be no greater than 
the Madonna atop the Duomo. They wanted to free 
as much of the small ground area as possible, to 
which end they placed the large apartments at the 
top of the building (for maximum light, air and 
view ) and the smaller office floors in the lower half. 
In fact, the Velasca is completely free of any stylistic 
historicism, relying upon the sternest geometric 
forms for its sparse ornamentation. This rationale 
has been dismissed by leading Anglo-American 
critics. One cannot escape the feeling that the real 
source of the controversy is that the architects dared 
to depart from some international norm and tried in- 
stead to design for a landscape of local sentiment 
and local topography. 

So far I have discussed the variety of architec- 
tural design reflecting varied national points of view 
which can validly employ a more or less standard 
modern technology. Now I would like to discuss the 
scope of the technology itself. 

As the newly independent nations of the world 
begin the process of national industrialization, fac- 
ing the impact of modern technology upon tradi- 
tional cultures, they are certain to subject the whole 
field of design to new tensions. In such countries, for 
example, folk art and handicraft constitute a cultural 
and material patrimony of great value. The Western 
observer—removed as he is from any direct contact 
with the pre-industrial artifacts of his own culture— 
is apt to look at local handicraft from either a tour- 
istic or, at best, a museological point of view. He may 
then advise an Asian colleague, as one well-known 


American design authority recently has, that, “Folk 
art and handicraft are doomed; you might as well 
face it.” As a description of the actual state of things 
in many African, Asian or Latin American countries, 
such an estimate is mistaken; and as a prophecy of 
the future it is neither wise nor inevitable. Handi- 
craft production constitutes the main source of local 
income and local consumption for, perhaps, three- 
fifths of the world today. Under any rational plan of 
industrialization, it will continue to do so for decades 
to come, since major expenditures in underdeveloped 
countries will quite properly go first into the basic 
industries. Moreover, the indiscriminate destruction 
of handicraft in the Western countries under nine- 
teenth century laissez-faire industrialism hardly 
offers a model for the more or less controlled econo- 
mies of the new nations. 

At a conceptual level, the patriotic intelligentsia 
of these new countries may well discover in their 
own inherited artistic idioms a direct link to a pre- 
Western, pre-colonial past (e.g., the University of 
Mexico campus ). These inherited art forms offer the 
designers of these new nations a far better point of 
departure from which to develop an authentic style 
than those of Mannheim or Manchester. Indeed, 
since the institutions of the new countries will, of 
necessity, be largely staffed by professionals and 
technicians trained in Western universities, the 
danger will be of too much “internationalism” rather 
than too little. The prestige of Western technologies 
is already so immense that it subjects all other forms 
of production to invidious (though often quite mis- 
taken) comparison. It should be the responsibility 
of Western institutions of higher learning to incul- 
cate in students from the new nations an apprecia- 
tion of their own artistic and cultural traditions and 
to teach Western technologies free of chauvinism. 

I have cited these examples of Western malapro- 
pism to demonstrate the coarse and unperceptive 
texture of much of our critical response to the archi- 
tecture of the rest of the world. It wili not improve 
our position to cite some Italian, Brazilian or Polish 
critics who may also have expressed reservations 
about the Velasca, Brasilia or the Stare Miasto. They 
have; but a close reading of their critiques will 
usually reveal that they are, of necessity, projected 
from hypotheses quite different from our own. More- 
over, entirely aside from the generally mediocre level 
of our own accomplishments here at home, our 
theoretical apparatus is at once too doctrinaire and 
too parochial to be of much use to the new countries, 
faced with the impact of modern industrial tech- 
nology upon their traditional cultures. 
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PROGRAMS FOR PAKISTAN 


EDWARD FEI 


Edward Fei is Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Little organized information exists on the impact 
of exchange-of-persons programs on national devel- 
opment in Pakistan. Data on the results of training 
programs, follow-ups on groups of Pakistani trainees 
after their return from overseas, their work and their 
whereabouts are available only in fragments. The 
following comments primarily stem from observa- 
tions and impressions based on discussions on, par- 
ticipation in and contact with various aspects of 
training programs and trainees such as the public 
health and public administration programs at the 
American University of Beirut; the economic devel- 
opment programs at institutions such as Harvard, 
Williams and Vanderbilt; selection of trainees for 
certain programs while in Pakistan, and contact with 
trainees in the U.S. and Pakistan. 

There are several kinds of exchange programs cur- 
rently in operation. Foreign (Pakistani) students in 
regular academic degree programs in American col- 
leges and universities belong to one exchange group 
which is of long standing, antedating training pro- 
grams directed toward economic and social develop- 
ment. This form of exchange is primarily individual 
and personal in nature. It represents the effort of in- 
dividuals to go abroad for advanced studies. Usually 
no departure from the regular and existing curricula 
of the institution is involved. The education to be 
obtained through this form of exchange varies little, 
if at all, from the education of American students 
(except possibly in the problems of language and 
double standards ). Most of the students involved in 
this type of exchange come to the U.S. on their own 
resources, supplemented by scholarships given by 
' American universities. Therefore, such students are 
not part of the “programs” of student exchange as 
the term is generally used today. However, this does 
not mean that such students are unimportant to the 
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development of their country. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that past generations of such ex- 
changes generally form the nucleus of the forward- 
looking elements in most of the developing countries 
and are playing a vital role in the political, economic 
and cultural life of the new nations. Furthermore, 
while such exchanges may be said to have been 
largely unplanned in the past, in recent years they 
definitely have been controlled by the governments 
concerned, directly through issuance of passports, or 
indirectly through foreign exchange allocations, 
often subsidized. Whether such movements of stu- 
dents should be further controlled, restricted or chan- 
nelled by governments or other agencies is certainly 
a matter of debate. 

Another exchange group consists of foreign stu- 
dents in special programs. These programs evolved 
mainly during the postwar years. They arise as con- 
sciously planned parts of the national development 
efforts of newly emerging countries. Such programs 
may be grouped into three main categories. 

There are general training programs, directed 
toward economic development, which usually last 
for one year, though they may be as short as six 
months. The curriculum consists of a mixture of 
courses in economics, public administration, political 
science and sociology, all oriented toward develop- 
ment. The usual university degree is not granted 
without additional requirements, but a certificate or 
new degree like the M.A. in Development is given. 
While American students may be accepted for these 
programs, most trainees come from developing coun- 
tries and almost all are from various branches of 
government. Opportunities for practical experience 
or internship training are generally not a part of these 
programs, though they often include a fair amount 
of travel and field trips. 

In addition to the general training programs, there 
are special training programs, developed for a spe- 
cific purpose, field or profession such as_ public 











Pakistanis are being trained by an ILO technical assistance expert to handle modern earth- 
moving machines, which contrast with the ancient beasts of burden, at the Kotri dam site. 


health, public administration or community develop- 
ment. There is great diversity in these programs. 
They may last six weeks, six months or one year, with 
some exceptions; they may include a group of trainees 
from one country only or from a large number of 
countries; they may involve work primarily at a uni- 
versity or include a large number of field trips and 
on-the-job observations; they usually are a conden- 
sation of regular programs of study and offer spe- 
cially tailored courses with some lectures on general 
developmental problems in other fields, or they may 
have no academic curriculum at all and consist en- 
tirely of visits to various institutions in the United 
States or throughout the world. Their objectives 
range from training community development ad- 
ininistrators to promoting friendship for the United 
States. 

There also are individual training programs which 
involve persons sent abroad for further training as 
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part of an internal program to develop personnel, 
usually as part of some specific developmental proj- 
ect. For example, one or more individuals may be 
selected to obtain training for the directorship or for 
special duties in a new school of home economics. 

The above descriptions exclude an important form 
of exchange in another direction — Americans and 
other nationals who go to developing countries. 

In all forms of exchange the selection process is 
extremely important in the development and results 
of the exchange program. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature in the process of selection of applicants for 
overseas training is the overwhelming role of gov- 
ernment. In a sense, the part played by government 
is inevitable since it is directly and actively involved 
in all aspects of national development and most 
training programs are negotiated between govern- 
ments or between a private organization and a gov- 
ernment. Due to this situation, certain governmental 
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and political pressures are exerted on exchange pro- 
grams. 

Generally, however, the selection process involves 
a selection panel, some measure of alternative choices 
between government-selected candidates and/or 
veto power by the donor or training agency. Often 
there is a problem in finding qualified, knowledge- 
able persons independent of government or local 
pressures to serve in the selection process. American 
institutions have some difficulty in judging ade- 
quately the quality of foreign students applying for 
admission. Personal interviews are very difficult to 
arrange, and records are hard to assess and compare. 

Thus the results of the selection of Pakistani stu- 
dents and trainees abroad have been only fair. Re- 
sults of selection have been less satisfactory where 
fewer safeguards exist and in programs where larger 
numbers and lower level personnel are involved. 

With few exceptions, training programs of very 
short duration are least likely to be successful. In the 
case of individual programs, any length of time may 
be sufficient (e.g., when a doctor or engineer is sent 
abroad to be trained in operating a certain piece of 
equipment). For private students, the degree re- 
quirements will determine the duration of the ex- 
change visit. In the cases of general and special 
training programs, however, the urgency for and 
shortage of trained personnel must be balanced 
against the time necessary to do a competent and 
useful job. 

On the whole, general training programs empha- 
size broad knowledge rather than specific § skills, 
tending to help one to relate and think better, rather 
than to compute data better. Many of these programs 
are reaching the trainees at the wrong time or are 
reaching the wrong people. General training pro- 
grams are directed primarily toward civil servants 
scattered in various administrative agencies, usually 
persons of present or potential future executive posi- 
tions. The civil service takes persons with diverse 
backgrounds, and only a few persons are in positions 
directly involving planning and policy considera- 
tions. General training programs might well be in- 
corporated into their primary civil service training, 
or at least reach them before too many years of com- 
mitment to specific attitudes and tasks. Pending more 
complete and drastic reforms which may ultimately 
be undertaken, improvements in the training of civil 
servants, even in a slight way, would be useful. Many 
other groups could benefit from general training 
programs: military officers, executives in industry, 
persons in political life. 

There is great variation among special training 
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programs, but the closer such programs keep to the 
accepted duration and content of the standard cur- 
riculum, the more apt they are to be successful. (Of 
course, this rule does not apply to language training 
programs or local situations.) In special training 
programs the greatest degree of success is achieved 
when the knowledge and skills to be learned are 
standardized. I also have found that the closer to 
home conditions the training is—including field trips, 
externeships and use of facilities and equipment— 
the more likely the program is to be successful. The 
more the training faculty knows about conditions and 
programs of the home countries, the more likely the 
trainees are to benefit from their training. 

Conditions in the United States are so very differ- 
ent from those of developing countries that relatively 
few experiences encountered by trainees in the U.S. 
have direct applicability in their home countries. 
Therefore, programs such as the public health and 
sanitation programs at the American University of 
Beirut include field work in rural areas which ap- 
proximates home conditions much more than what 
can be easily found here. The use of many field trips 
may not be as helpful as fewer trips studied more 
intensively. Field and observation trips might best 
be integrated more closely into class work both be- 
fore and after the trip, with attention given to the 
possible implication and application to the work of 
the trainee back home. In some cases trips have been 
arranged before and after the entire program, which 
are not usefully integrated into the training process. 
Some such field trips are not guided or directed by 
the training institution. 

The most frequently stated comments of returning 
trainees were that they could not apply what they 
had learned, that they did not have the necessary 
conditions (laboratory, equipment, staff assistance, 
etc.) for utilizing what they had learned or that the 
faculty did not know the problems of the developing 
countries. There is a tendency on the part of the 
trainee to learn the newest and the best. In home 
economics training, for example, the use of a gleam- 
ing modern washing machine, as opposed to a 
kerosine-driven one or a hand-operated device, is 
questionable — for that matter, none may be appro- 
priate. Another problem stems from the fact that few 
faculty members devote their full time to such train- 
ing programs, offering only a course or a seminar. 
Trainees as a whole need much more time and atten- 
tion than regular students, and not all faculty mem- 
bers are prepared for such a responsibility. 

Many special training programs are entirely new, 
offering no past experience as a guide. Only as more 





experience with developing countries is gained in 
various fields will substantial improvements occur in 
training programs. 

Finally, there is some question on the priority of 
needs in assessing special training programs. In a 
sense, needs of developing countries are so great that 
any program would make a contribution and fill an 
urgent need. In the case of foreign assistance, the in- 
terests and desires of the donor must be considered. 
Undue attention may be given to one field to the 
detriment of another. For example, it is questionable 
whether relative needs for home economics in educa- 
tion necessitated two American organizations to 
assist separately in building up such studies in two 
different institutions while other areas remained un- 
covered. Fortunately, such instances are rare. 

Another problem of training programs involves 
financial terms under which trainees come to the 
United States. Because of differing financial condi- 
tions among the various programs, potential trainees 
have built up certain preferences of programs for 
which they hope to be selected. Such priority may 
or may not coincide with the training needs of the 
individual or the value of the program. 

The locale of each program brings up another 


question. American-sponsored programs need not be 
located in the United States, and under certain con- 
ditions other locations are, of course, advantageous. 
Many foreign trainees are prejudiced about the 
locale of training programs, with clear preferences 
for the U.S.A. Most of these biases stem from the 
glamour and prestige attached to coming to this 
country, which includes the chance to earn a degree 
or certificate and the belief that countries closer to 
home just cannot offer comparable programs, since 
such countries are, after all, not much more ad- 
vanced than one’s own. Under such circumstances, 
it is often difficult to induce the best qualified per- 
sons to accept training, as they hold out and hope 
for a program in a more desirable location. 

There is also a problem of locale of training with- 
in the United States, mainly caused by discrimination 
in the South. The many trainees interviewed in the 
Vanderbilt program, with rare exceptions, stated 
that although they encountered no discrimination in 
their program, they were well aware of the special 
efforts made on their behalf by the University and 
clearly sensed the pressures around them. This situa- 
tion has produced some negative reactions and hesi- 
tancy about the program. 


Model trains demonstrate the most up-to-date techniques to professional 
railway men who come to the center of Lahore for advanced training. 
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Many governments contributed the modern equip- 
ment to the Lahore center at which Pakistanis train. 


Post-training placement of returning trainees and 
follow-up on their subsequent work and fate is an 
area where information is most scanty and unreli- 
able. In the case of private students, data simply do 
not exist on how training has been used. Arrange- 
ments where the government has subsidized such 
students through foreign exchange allocations (not 
the case of Pakistan) in return for a certain period 
of service to the government have been shown to be 
unsuccessful. Perhaps the most successful cases are 
those of individual training programs, where the 
trainee has returned to his own organization and line 
of work. These cases are easier to pinpoint, and the 
benefits of the foreign training are more clearly 
identifiable. 

The wide dispersing of trainees among various 
agencies, the unexplainable policies of the civil serv- 
ice on transfer and posting and the broad, general 
nature of the work involved have made it difficult 
to perform any systematic follow-ups of persons who 
have been trained under general programs. One may 
well doubt whether the government has any real 
policy on the use of such trainees. They seem to be 
assimilated easily, but precisely because they are 
scattered, their effect is not felt, and the common 
danger is that lacking mutual contact, reinforcement 
and, often, understanding, they slowly lose the initia- 
tive and interest they may have gained. 

The problems posed by persons who have partici- 
pated in special training programs are in many re- 
spects the greatest. The lack of follow-up activity, 
or on-the-job training, especially in the immediate 
period following training abroad, greatly decreases 
the benefits of special training programs. The ab- 
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sence of suitable policies on the placement and use 
of trainees and the lack of proper support in their 
work (often the result of commitments which are 
not met) detracts from the success of the program. 
The fact that such trainees usually continue their 
work in the same field or on the same project may 
overcome some of these problems in time. However, 
the desirability of extending a training program well 
beyond the period of formal training abroad and 
integrating it into the work of the specific project 
cannot be doubted. 

Despite these criticisms, foreign training pro- 
grams have played an important and often crucial 
role in national development. 

The work of the Planning Commission in Pakistan 
has become increasingly important and useful as 
trainees have returned from overseas. It is useful not 
only in improving the technical skills of planning, but 
primarily in developing understanding of the role of 
the planning process, in increasing rapport and in 
increasing ability to grasp and relate broader issues 
and complexities in the economic process as well 
as the interrelationships of non-economic aspects 
of development. The growing numbers of trainees 
from general training programs, scattered at various 
levels and in various agencies of government, have 
greatly facilitated the work of the planning organi- 
zation. The reason that the impact of these programs 
is not felt more generally is due to the fact that there 
are still too few such trainees. 

However, the growing number of personnel with 
foreign training has contributed greatly to the prog- 
ress made in fields such as public health and sanita- 
tion, technical education and various aspects of 
agriculture and irrigation. The definite contribution 
of individual training programs can be seen in the 
operation of industrial plants and other government 
enterprises. Private students with overseas training 
play an increasing role in private industries. The 
impact of training programs in fields such as com- 
munity development, public administration and edu- 
cation is much more difficult to assess. 

National development in Pakistan greatly relies 
on foreign assistance, perhaps too much so. Ques- 
tions have been raised as to the desirability of the 
country’s dependence on foreign assistance and as 
to whether larger amounts of aid can be absorbed 
usefully by the country. The mobilization of human 
capital has received the least attention in the de- 
velopment effort. In the long run, the improvement 
of human resources, especially through education 
and training, is the critical link in national develop- 
ment. 





The important question is whether the impact of 
foreign training programs could be greater—can the 
programs be improved? One need not agree with all 
aspects of the national plan, but it does represent a 
consensus — the result of the varied pulls and hauls 
of political, social and economic forces—and it is 
the best available blueprint of national development. 
:very effort should be made to support the coun- 
try’s plan. Foreign aid and the training programs 
which it involves may reflect priorities established 
by donor agencies and may be imposed through the 
giving or withholding of aid, but foreign agencies 
must integrate their activities much more closely 
with the recipient country’s planning process. The 
timing of training programs also is important in their 
role as an integral part of the development project. 

With the exception of private students going 
abroad, virtually all training programs are directed 
to the public sector—the government and its affiliated 
agencies. To a large degree this is unavoidable, be- 
cause of the strong role which the government plays 
in national development. But, in view of the enor- 
mous task involved, it is important that the private 
sector gain a greater role, especially in Pakistan, 
where in national development, the government pro- 
fesses to rely heavily on the private sector. The in- 
creasing opportunities of young men and women in 
government, including the availability of foreign 
training, cannot but affect the private sector, which 
is beset by a myriad of restrictions and controls, in- 
cluding restrictions on the opportunity of private 
individuals to obtain further training abroad. Due to 
exchange limitations, the government may be forced 
to impose restrictions on private foreign study, and 
it may also wish to set broad lines of policy to en- 
courage certain types of training as opposed to others, 
but within these limits, the utmost encouragement 
should be given to private students. 

Where lack of resources is a problem to private 
students, foreign agencies working through foreign 
universities might make available a far greater num- 
ber of scholarships, which may limit government 
control to the minimum and allow much more free- 
dom in the selection of students. The administrative 
costs and red tape would be minimized, and the 
benefits of such programs would be very great. 

Where preliminary selection has been made, the 
selection process must be adequately safeguarded 
from undue pressures, governmental or otherwise. 
The selection of trainees centers primarily around 
the questions of availability of qualified candidates. 
Obviously, a real paucity of qualified candidates 
may indicate that the demands of the training pro- 


gram are unrealistic and that the program is in need 
of re-designing. More often, the best potential candi- 
dates have not been presented by the government, 
for any number of reasons. Current efforts, through 
a program at the University of Colorado, to utilize 
competent American personnel stationed abroad for 
pooling of information and continually watching for 
promising candidates should prove invaluable. Such 
information would reduce reliance on records which 
are hard to evaluate and on hasty interviews. Such 
an arrangement certainly should be applied both to 
private students going abroad and to supplement 
(discreetly if necessary) the present selection proc- 
ess used in official foreign training programs. 

Of the many ways in which foreign aid has been 
given to developing countries, contracting of proj- 
ects through educational institutions has proved by 
and large to be the most successful, especially for 
training programs. However, the educational insti- 
tution must become involved in more than the direct 
demands of the training program and its planning. 
The ultimate success of the training program will be 
affected by many outside needs and activities, re- 
lated projects and other training programs. This does 
not suggest ultimate participation in a broad field 
of diverse development activities in one country by 
one university. It does, however, suggest the de- 
sirability of more active interest and participation 
in related phases of planning and programing be- 
tween the donor agency and the educational institu- 
tion; more liaison between institutions with programs 
in a certain country or between institutions with 
similar programs in different countries. Greater 
participation is especially important in the post- 
training phase of any program. Where possible, post- 
training advice and consultation and continued 
in-service training activities should be considered 
essential. Equally essential are the commitments by 
the home government or agency on employing 
trainees and making available supporting staff, 
equipment, material and financing. Where such serv- 
ices are not forthcoming, training programs lose 
much of their impact and reason for being. 

American universities involved with foreign pro- 
grams should have long-term, broad and conscious 
commitments to the newly emerging nations which 
their programs are directed to aid. Criticisms against 
various attitudes and approaches of our foreign 
assistance programs apply equally well to university 
programs. The role of American universities in the 
national development of Pakistan, among other na- 
tions, may yet prove astounding to the future 
historian. 
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MAY WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Information from IIE 


Bellevue, Washington 


As President of the Student Council at our high 
school, | would like to know how our school could have 
an exchange of students with a school in an Asian 
country. | believe our faculty and our community would 
cooperate in such a project. 

S.F. 


The organization with a program most suited to 
your needs is the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 160 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania. They sponsor a School Affiliation Service 
which links secondary and elementary schools in the 
United States with partner schools abroad. Students 
and teachers are exchanged either for a year or for 
a summer, and participants live with families and 
share in the life of their partner schools and com- 
munities. 

As your community is willing to participate in a 
student exchange arrangement, you might also wish 
to consider the program of the American Field 
Service, 313 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New 
York. Under this program students from abroad, aged 
16 to 18, spend an academic year living with private 
families in participating communities and attending 
the local high school; the community is then eligible 
to send an American student to live with a family 
abroad during the summer. Another organization 
with a similar two-way exchange is the International 
Christian Youth Exchange, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York, which acts for a number 
of Protestant church agencies. 


London, England 


| am an African student from Kenya now studying 
at the Ealing Technical College and School of Art in 
London. My family, which has financed my studies, is 
no longer able to support me, and | have not been able 
to find any source of financial assistance here in Eng- 
land. Can you suggest any source of support either in 
the United Kingdom or in the United States? Is there 
any possibility of my completing my education in the 
United States? 

S. G. 
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As you have already started your studies in Eng- 
land, it would be preferable to complete them there. 
Transferring from one educational system to another 
will very likely lengthen the total amount of time 
necessary to obtain a degree in your field. Have you 
discussed your problems with someone at the British 
Council in London, where we are sure you will get 
good advice and possibly some financial help? 

In regard to the possibility of your coming to the 
United States, we will send a list of accredited engi- 
neering schools in this country and a list of reference 
books on U.S. institutions and scholarship offerings. 
You may also wish to consult the U.S. Information 
Service Office at the American Embassy in London. 
Unfortunately, the Institute cannot assist you 
directly, since we do not handle any scholarships for 
students who are neither in their home countries nor 
already in the United States. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

| am a young American pianist and would like infor- 

mation about the next Tchaikovsky competition in 

Moscow. | am also interested in learning about any 

financial assistance for which contestants are eligible, 
as | could not afford to finance such a trip. 


A.R. 


The Second International Tchaikovsky Competi- 
tion, open to pianists, violinists and cellists, ages 17 
to 32, will be held in Moscow from April 2 to May 7, 
1962. We are sending an entry form which you 
should fill out and mail to 15 Meglinnaya Street, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. We are also sending a list of the 
required works to be prepared for the competition. 

The Institute administers a small project which 
makes it possible to give partial financial assistance 
to young musicians entering music contests abroad. 
You should send us a formal letter of application 
and a résumé of your background. These will be 
submitted to the ITE Music Committee for con- 
sideration. 

The Editors of OVERSEAS would be deli !:ted if 
you would send your questions to the Tnc':\:fe’s 


Information and Counseling Division at 800 Second 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





Recent Publications 


Schools of Europe, by Anthony Kerr. The Canter- 
bury Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1961. 292 pages. 
$5.75. 


In his introduction, the author describes himself 
as an English schoolmaster whose qualifications are 
personal rather than academic. He states that he 
probably knows the Continent better than most 
Englishmen and England much better than most 
Continentals. In addition, he has taught in a pre- 
paratory school for five years. After reading the 
book, this reviewer wonders whether this back- 
ground was adequate for the task of describing the 
primary and secondary educational systems of some 
30 European countries. 

The author is certainly correct in stating that there 
is enough dynamic divergence between European 
systems to warrant comparisons and that school 
authorities want to learn from one another. Whether 
his book will serve as a particularly useful tool for 
attaining such objectives is questionable. It is im- 
probable that the book would satisfy an expert in 
comparative education. It is impossible to claim that 
it will help the interested layman. To this reviewer 
the book is closer to an educational Cook's tour 
description than to a systematic presentation. One 
wishes it had some of the reliability of the old 
Baedcker tourist guides. 

In terms of methodology, it appears that the author 
both collected materials from ministries of educa- 
tion, Unesco and other sources and interviewed re- 
sponsible officials in a variety of countries. It is not 
clear, however, exactly which information is de- 
rived from what source, and this reviewer found it 
impossible to establish with certainty which coun- 
tries were visited and which were not. Contributing 
to this uncertainty is the absence of the customary 
references and footnotes. Nor is there a bibliography, 
although a useful index and a basic glossary are 
appended. 

As he progresses the reader becomes aware that 
the book is liberally sprinkled with inaccuracies in 
small matters of spelling and in larger matters of 
geography. For instance, the author explains (p. 
285) why he uses “the traditional English spelling” 
for Strasburg and Luxemburg. But he neglects to 
explain “Gothenburg” (p. 38) which the Swedes call 


Goteborg, nor does he explain other Anglicized 
place names in the book. Admittedly, foreign names 
are a vexing problem for authors, and Mr. Kerr has 
fallen victim to a lack of consistency in usage. Aside 
from this, the book abounds in misspellings of non- 
English words. The result is that the reader begins 
to wonder whether the substantive statements are 
not equally full of inaccuracies. Assuming, however, 
that they are not, the worst drawback of this book 
lies in the ease with which the author jumps to con- 
clusions. In this tendency he seems to follow the 
worst traditions of the nineteenth century English 
traveler abroad. A few samples will demonstrate 
this point. 

An educated Swede knows: ... An educated Italian 

thinks... (p. 15). 

The Rumanian language is Latin-based but includes 

many non-Latin elements, and is the nearest living 

relative to Esperanto. In consequence educated Ru- 

manians have a great facility for languages (p. 55). 

Concerning teachers in France, Mr. Kerr notes: 

By reason of their background of hostile neutrality to 

religion and of the current Zeitgeist, State-trained 

teachers are by no means sure of what is right and 

wrong (p. 153). 

Concerning school inspectors: 

In Holland the mayor can walk into the local grammar 

school and see whether Latin is taught as competently 

as it was in his time. . . . this arrangement, amateurish 
though it seems to us, works very well, mainly because 
almost anything organized by Dutchmen habitually 

does work very well (p. 202). 

Of similar oversimplifications, there are many more. 

On occasion the reader will be struck by a certain 
lack of logic. For instance, the author extols the 
virtues of rural family life, especially in reference to 
northern Europe (to which he is clearly partial), 
while decrying the drawbacks of industrialization 
and urbanization. He regards the former as bene- 
ficial to schooling and the latter as detrimental. How- 
ever, he admits that the urban middle classes gener- 
ally do more for their children’s education, in spite 
of the numerous urban “distractions,” which pre- 
sumably include museums and theaters, in addition 
to the pool rooms and movie houses which contribute 
to juvenile delinquency. 

In dealing with the education of minorities, to 
which a whole chapter is devoted, the author seems 
to imply that a minority, by definition, must be 
underprivileged. Thus, Mr. Kerr states, “The 
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Swedish-speaking Finns are not officially a minority” 
since “They are better off than the Finnish-speaking 
Finns in some respects . . .” (p. 211). It would appear 
from this that mere number is an insufficient criterion 
for defining a minority. However, on the following 
page, he abandons his own criterion for defining a 
minority in describing the schooling of German and 
Danish minorities along their border. It turns out 
that both minorities are, in effect, better off than 
their fellow-speakers across the border, because of 
special financial support (p. 212). 

Despite these criticisms, it should also be said that 
the book makes, on the whole, interesting and easy 
reading. Some useful and credible information is 
provided. For instance, it comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise to learn that, “Primary education is everywhere 
compulsory, free and based on the three R’s” (p. 11). 
The chapter devoted to the British Isles makes re- 
warding reading because enough substance and 
apparent familiarity is evidenced. The author's 
speculations on the social standing of teachers (p. 
193) while spotty are absorbing; the same is true 
for Appendix A which, without excess verbiage, 
summarizes recent (1959) developments in most of 
the countries described. 

However, the frequent weaknesses of the book 
tend to overwhelm the reader. From the lack of logic 
there flows a lack of organization. Being divided 
between functional and geographic chapters, the 
book is often redundant. It is also verbose. The poli- 
tical geographer will be taken aback by the fact that 
Rumania and Bulgaria are missing from Chapter 
VIII which covers the Balkans. These countries may 
be found in Chapter II, as subdivisions of “The 
Soviet Union.” One may also ask why British-held 
islands and outposts such as Gibraltar, Malta, Man 
and the Channel Islands are separately covered 
while the much larger islands of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia are ignored. 

The author concludes with a worthy plea for the 
establishment of a European Standing Conference 
on Education, consisting of the ministers of educa- 
tion of these nations and some of their subordinates. 
Such a Conference could establish equivalents be- 
tween grades and diplomas, organize teacher and 
student exchanges and establish model schools. In 
its deliberations, a simple majority vote should pre- 
vail, and if this is acceptable to the Eastern European 
nations, they should by all means participate. But 
because he holds education in Scotland in highest 
regard, the author states that Scotland should be 
given a special seat, “as Scotland is an independent 
country for educational purposes, even though it is 
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not in other respects a state, but only a nation” 
(p. 244). It is easy to visualize the reaction of the 
Soviet bloc to this notion. If the Scots, why not the 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Sorbs, Szeklers? 
Mr. Kerr's naiveté is not limited to the international 
scene, however. For England, he proposes that, 
“Grammar school fees ought now to be restored. 
Englishmen tend to think something is more worth- 
while if they are paying for it...” (p. 236). The 
author seems to forget that Englishmen are paying 
for these schools now, albeit in the form of taxes. 

To the American reader it must be pointed out 
that in England the grammar school is post-elemen- 
tary, about the level of the junior high school. He 
also will have to remember that the term “public 
school” refers to a private, preparatory boarding 
school, and that the British term “streaming” de- 
scribes the splitting of the student group into several 
curricula within one school. The term “lad o’ pairts” 
(pp. 27, 121) is used, in sporadic fits of levity, to 
designate a bright boy emanating from the lower 
classes. 

Despite its many faults, the book is of interest in 
the sense that it is symptomatic of the growing 
British preoccupation with the Continent and its 
affairs. It suggests that Western European integra- 
tion in education, as well as in economic affairs, may 
become acceptable to the English middle class. But 
one wishes that the author had taken a more schol- 
arly approach to his task and spared himself and his 
readers some embarrassment. The printing and lay- 
out of the book, done in England, are creditable and 
attractive, but the price seems excessive. 


Reviewed by George P. Springer, Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School, Yale University. 


Campus India, An Appraisal of American College 
Programs in India, by Henry C. Hart. Michigan 
State University Press, East Lansing, Michigan, 1961. 
217 pages. $4.00 


As its title indicates, Campus India attempts an 
appraisal of American college programs in India, 
and its contents break down into a discussion of 
two types of such programs—service and non-service. 
Service programs are those designed to contribute 
in some direct way to India’s betterment, such as 
teacher training, agricultural improvement, etc.; 
non-service programs are those which contribute 
mainly to the American individual, such as the 
linguist or researcher gathering knowledge for a 
study which has no immediate or pertinent value to 





India. Fortunately for India, most of the U.S. col- 
lege programs are aimed at service. Unfortunately, 
the amount of effort, time and money invested in 
such programs does not always yield proportionate 
results. The conclusion drawn by this reader is that 
all successes considered, too much of a muddle exists 
in U.S. programs in India, and the muddle is an 
American and Indian creation. 

One can only be astonished at the number and 
size of the obstacles put in the path of well-meaning 
Americans and Indians by their respective govern- 
ment agencies. Equipment ordered by Americans 
and needed to carry out a particular assignment can 
sometimes take three years before it comes, often 
arriving just at the time of departure of the techni- 
cian or teacher for whom it was ordered. Men work- 
ing close to a program or a problem must depend 
upon the will and judgment of others who are far 
away from the scene, remote in high and not-so-high 
government offices. Government bureaucracy seems 
unwittingly to undo or impede what government 
policy is trying to accomplish. For example, in one 
agricultural program, designed to aid a large area, 
almost all the people trained to execute the program 
by the American expert brought to India, as well as 
all the local government functionaries who lent sup- 
port to the new methods introduced by the Ameri- 
can, were replaced and sent to other parts of India 
shortly after the expert himself left the country. The 
replacements were men completely unfamiliar with 
the situation and the efforts to reform it. It is now 
left to those few of the local populace who were 
able to see for themselves the advantages of the new 
agricultural methods to try to maintain them on a 
small individual scale. Thus, a sorely needed reform 
may now have to wait several years for enactment. 

When reading of the political debacle that fol- 
lowed an ambitious anthropological program in 
India, one gets the feeling that the program carried 
the “seeds of its own destruction.” Lack of under- 
standing about what the program was to accomplish, 
how it was to be accomplished and under whose 
direction provided weak foundations on which to 
build. One would think that these basic facts would 
be established before men, money and goodwill 
were poured into ambitious undertakings. There 
are enough problems to deal with, without going 
out of the way to create them. 

Two serious problems which lend themselves to 
a readier solution for us because they are created on 
the American side are (1) finding more competent 
recruits to go overseas and (2) easing ICA financial 
restrictions. The first is a problem which must be 


worked out by the universities which recruit person- 
nel. It is not that the missions are totally staffed with 
incompetents; it is just that too many programs 
suffer the burden of a few individuals who for vari- 
ous reasons do not work out. This happens partly 
because persons are assigned to jobs for which their 
field of training does not intend them. For example, 
a prominent American anthropologist who was 
director of one large program was replaced by an 
American political scientist. This program was ini- 
tially harassed by lack of clear-cut understanding 
about whether it was to be American-directed or a 
cooperative, 50-50 Indo-American venture. While 
the Indian anthropologist “in charge” on the Indian 
side was willing to yield on decisions to the Ameri- 
can anthropologist because he regarded him as one 
of the great men in his field, he did not feel so 
inclined to play subordinate to a political scientist. 
Difficulties ensued which, unfortunately, found their 
way into the Indian press. 

As for ICA problems, Hart puts it succinctly: 
The United States, which makes large grants to uni- 
versities for their domestic programs upon their own 
financial responsibility requires that, overseas where 
flexibility is needed, they fit into government account- 
ing and auditing routines. This is probably the greatest 
single obstacle to the enlistment of desirable universi- 
ties in contract programs. . . . It would be quixotic te 
suggest that the ICA could turn over more latitude to 
the universities without a reckoning with Congress. 
This brings us to the second and much deeper inca- 
pacity of the United States government to use uni- 
versities overseas. It cannot decide the administrative 
questions on which project success depends. It cannot 
decide them because those who have the power are not 
confronted with the choice. . . . ICA simply has to get 
too many clearances. 

Too many programs looked at through the lenses 
of Hart’s book seem rather lackluster. Exceptions are 
the programs of land grant colleges, church-affili- 
ated medical personnel and American students who 
are in India both as teachers and short-term visitors. 
It is mainly in reading about these efforts that the 
reader gets some feeling of excitement and achieve- 
ment, and from this feeling, the thought that these 
are also very worthwhile programs. 

The person seeking some comment on a particular 
type of American college program in India will find 
some pertinent facts. The search is handicapped, 
however, because the book has no index, and al- 
though the chapter headings are a fair indication of 
where to find what, it is difficult to locate individual 
programs. 


Reviewed by Sylvia L. Hack, Research Assistant, Commit- 
tee on Educational Interchange Policy, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 
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News and Notes 


Latin American Institute 

A Latin American Institute will open at Columbia 
University in September 1962. This is the seventh 
area studies project to be established at Columbia 
and will be part of the University’s School of Inter- 
national Affairs and Regional Institutes. Dr. Charles 
Wagley will serve as Director of the new Institute. 

Dr. Wagley anticipates an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 75 graduate students by the time the Institute 
opens officially next September. The teaching staff 
will include 16 professors, experts in some aspect of 
Latin American studies, who will be drawn from 
other departments in the University. In preparation 
for the opening, two Latin American authorities, Dr. 
Lewis U. Hanke and Dr. Kempton E. Webb, have 
been appointed to Columbia’s faculty. Dr. Frank 
Tannebaum’s seminar on Latin America will form 
the nucleus of the new department. 

The Institute will grant a Certificate in Latin 
American Studies and its program will also lead to 
a graduate degree (M.A., M.I.A. or Ph.D.) in one 
of the established disciplines. To gain his Certificate 
and Master’s degree, for example, the student must 
acquire 60 points of course credit which normally 
takes two years. Thirty of these points must be 
accumulated from among the Institute’s courses and 
the other 30 points from the appropriate department. 

The main objectives, as outlined by Columbia’s 
president Dr. Grayson Kirk, include (1) providing 
greater information for advanced North American 
students about the people, culture, economics, poli- 
tics and social arrangements of Latin American na- 
tions; (2) fostering a program of scholarly research 
by professors and students from many disciplines 
into Latin American problems; (3) advancing the 
“good neighbor policy” through publication and re- 
search, and (4) providing a center for Latin Ameri- 
can statesmen, scholars and students who want to 
conduct research in their special field. 


African Students in the U.S. 
Statistically, the composite African student in the 
U.S. is a 26-year-old, single male from either Nigeria 
or Kenya, studying social science at the sophomore 
level, who would like to earn his doctorate but ex- 
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pects to return home after receiving his Master's 
degree. This profile and other such findings are 
presented in the ITE Survey of the African Student: 
His Achievements and His Problems, published by 
the Institute of International Education. The survey 
was designed to discover the difficulties faced by 
African students in the U.S. The survey found that 
64% of the African students meet discrimination, 
their biggest problem is lack of funds, their general 
academic performance is above average and their 
image of America and knowledge of Africa are in- 
fluenced by their U.S. learning experience. Gener- 
ally, the African student in the United States is 
pleased with his American education. Seventy-nine 
per cent reported that they are “completely” or 
“mostly” satisfied with their training; only 4% regis- 
tered dissatisfaction. A significant finding was that 
African students feel they do not get along well with 
American Negroes; almost two-thirds (63° ) indi- 
cated friction between the two groups. 

The survey which formed the basis for this report 
was sponsored by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation with a $20,000 grant from the Johnson Foun- 
dation in Racine, Wisconsin. The research was 
carried out by the University of Michigan Interna- 
tional Center. Last March, the Center sent ques- 
tionnaires to 1,533 African students on 366 American 
college and university campuses. Two-thirds of the 
students (1,010) filled out the form. Later the re- 
searchers held personal interviews with 208 Africans 
at 43 insititutions. 

In announcing the studvy’s results, ITE President 
Kenneth Holland said: “The flood of African stu- 
dents into American classrooms made this survey a 
necessity. In order to meet successfully this demand 
for education, we must know exactly the problem of 
the African students here. Only then can we give the 
answers.” 

The ITE Survey of the African Student is available 
for $2.50 a copy from the Institute of International 
Education, 800 Second Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

Scholarship Opportunities 
ZELOSKY SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
The William and Mildred Zelosky Scholarship 





Fund, administered by the Kosciuszko Foundation, 
will grant scholarships for the 1962-63 academic year 
to Polish students for graduate work in American 
universities and other institutions of higher learning, 
and to American students for study in selected Polish 
universities and other institutions of higher learning 
in Poland. 

Candidates must be male, at least 21 years of age— 
candidates below 30 will be given preference, if all 
other qualifications are equal—and must be a citizen 
of one country (America or Poland) to be eligible 
for study in the other. Polish citizens must agree in 
advance to return to Poland upon completion of their 
study or research in the United States. American 
candidates must have at least a bachelor’s degree 
and a knowledge of the Polish language commen- 
surate with the nature of the proposed studies. 
Polish candidates must have Master’s degrees or the 
academic equivalent and a knowledge of English 
sufficient for classroom instruction. There is no 
limitation on the fields of study for Americans study- 
ing in Poland; however. more than one-half of the 
scholarship recipients from Poland must study 
humanities and the social sciences and the rest may 
study the sciences and applied technology. 

The Zelosky scholarships are usually granted for 
one academic year, but in exceptional cases the 
grant may be renewed for a second year. The num- 
ber of awards and the amount of cash stipends 
granted each vear may differ, depending upon funds 
available and upon the extent of Polish and Ameri- 
can university assistance. However, the awards will 
cover round-trip transportation, tuition, living ac- 
commodations, books and incidental expenses. Mar- 
ried persons may apply, but must agree in advance 
not to take any dependents with them. 

The deadline for applications is January 15, 1962. 
Further information and applications may be ob- 
tained from the Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Australian National University will offer 
scholarships to graduate students who enroll for re- 
search in the schools of the Institute of Advanced 
Studies or the School of General Studies for the Ph.D. 
(3 years), M.A., M.Ec., LL.M. or M.Sc. degrees. The 
scholarship allowance is £A 875 per vear, tax free, 
for students enrolled for a Master’s degree and 
£A 950 a vear, tax free, for those enrolled for a Ph.D. 
degree. Married scholars with dependent children 


are granted additional allowances of £A 310 a year 
for the first child and another £A 90 a year for each 
of the other children. A scholarship will usually be 
extended for the duration of the course. Scholars will 
be exempted from University fees, and scholarship 
recipients’ round-trip fares to Canberra will be paid. 

Students may enroll in the John Curtin School of 
Medical Research in the fields of biochemistry, ex- 
perimental pathology, inorganic chemistry, medical 
chemistry, microbiology, physical biochemistry and 
physiology. Scholars with appropriate medical quali- 
fications will be eligible for a basic scholarship 
allowance of £A 1,372. Applicants for scholarships in 
the John Curtin School should have either an M.B.. 
B.S., M.Se., B.Sc. (Hons.) or their equivalent and 
will normally be expected to enroll for a Ph.D. de- 
vree. Applicants in the Department of Biochemistry 
should have training in biochemistry and in chemis- 
try; however, those interested only in chemical 
studies will not need training in biochemistry. 

The Research School of Physical Sciences will offer 
research scholarships in the fields of astronomy, geo- 
physics, mathematics, nuclear physics, particle 
vhysics and theoretical physics. Applicants should 
be postgraduate students with a canacity for re- 
search, and scholarship recipients will be expected 
to enroll for a Ph.D. degree. 

Research scholarships will be available from the 
Research School of Social Sciences in the fields of 
demography, economics, history, law, political sci- 
ence, social philosophy, sociology and_ statistics. 
Applicants should be postgraduate students able to 
do research. 

Students mav apply for scholarshins at the Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies in anthropology and 
sociology, economics, Far Eastern history, geog- 
raphy, international relations, Pacific historv and the 
New Guinea Research unit. Applicants should be 
postgraduate students. 

Scholarships are also available at the School of 
General Studies in the faculties of arts, economics, 
law and science. 

Scholarships may be taken up at any time after 
award, subject to agreement of the head of the de- 
partment concerned. 

Applications close on April 30 or October 31 of 
any year, although special consideration may be 
given applications at other times. 

Further information or applications may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, Box 4, G.P.O.. Canberra. 
A.C.T., Australia or from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, Marl- 
borough House, London, $.W. 1, England. 
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SCANDINAVIAN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation has an- 
nounced five fellowships for graduate study in Scan- 
dinavia: one John G. Bergquist Fellowship of $1,500 
for the study of chemistry in Sweden; one Henrik 
Kauffmann Fellowship of $1,500 for study in Den- 
mark (in the case of equal qualifications, preference 
will be given to an applicant of Danish descent from 
the Virgin Islands); one Carol and Hans Christian 
Sonne Fellowship of $1,600 for study in Denmark or 
Norway, and two New York Chapter Fellowships 
(Senior Membership) of $1,600 for study in Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, Norway or Sweden. Appli- 
cants must be citizens of the United States and only 
highly qualified graduate students should apply. 
Applications close on February 1, 1962. Award win- 
ners will be announced on or about February 15, 
1962. Additional information and applications may 
be obtained by writing to “Fellowships,” The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
STUDY IN SWEDEN 

The University of Stockholm, Sweden, is offering 
several scholarships and fellowships for graduate 
and undergraduate study. The International Gradu- 
ate School will award four fellowships to students 
from all countries for graduate study in economics, 
political science or sociology. Two of these fellow- 
ships will grant approximately $300 plus free tuition 
and the other two will provide free tuition only. 

There will also be two tuition scholarships for the 
University of Stockholm Junior Year for English- 
Speaking Students to be used for the study of modern 
history, international relations, sociology and litera- 
ture. 

The deadline for applications is April 1, 1962. 

Further information, brochures and applications 
for these scholarships and fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, New York. 

Swedish State Scholarships, valid for study any- 
where in Sweden and amounting to not less than 
4,000 Swedish Kroner plus travel subsidy, are open 
to students from Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, the German Federal Republic, India, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. Further in- 
formation on these scholarships is available from the 
International Graduate School of the Institute for 
English-Speaking Students, Wenner-Gran Center, 
Sveavagen 166, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Students from developing countries interested in 
graduate study in Sweden should write to The 
Central Committee for Swedish Technical Assist- 
ance, Box 3306, Stockholm 3, Sweden, for informa- 
tion about awards. The Stockholm Students’ Scholar- 
ship Foundation, Studentbacken 21, Stockholm NO, 
Sweden, offers scholarships for African students. 


Openings Abroad 


The Near East College Association, Inc., invites 
applications for several posts at Robert College of 
Istanbul, Turkey, which will begin in September 
1962. An Assistant Professor is needed to teach the 
History of the English Language and intensive lan- 
guage courses. Applicants for this position should 
have an M.A. in Linguistics or in English as a Foreign 
Language, and several years of teaching experience 
which also includes teaching English to foreign na- 
tionals. Several instructorships in the English Lan- 
guage Training Division are also open to experienced 
persons having a B.A. degree, relevant majors and 
some course work in Linguistics or English as a 
Foreign Language. Contracts for these posts are for 
three vears. Inquiries or detailed résumés should be 
sent to Teacher Placement, Near East College Asso- 
ciation, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 

Information on the following opening may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1, England. 

The Australian College of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Australia, invites applications 
for the posts of Senior Lecturer and Lecturer in 
Conservative Dentistry to begin early in 1962. Appli- 
cants must be registrable in Victoria and should 
preferably have a higher dental degree or a post- 
graduate diploma. The appointees will work in the 
Dental School under the general direction of the 
Professor of Conservative Dentistry. The initial 
tenure for each post is three years. Salary range for 
the post of Senior Lecturer is from £A 2,600 to 
£A 3,250 a year, with annual increments of £A 95; 
salary for the post of Lecturer ranges from £A 1,660 
to £A 2,560 a vear, with annual increments of £A 105. 
Starting salary depends on the appointee’s qualifica- 
tions and experiences. Applications close on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962. 


The Editors of OVERSEAS make every effort to 
bring the information included in “News and Notes” 
to your attention as soon as it is received. 
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